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The machine technology which the Germans borrowed
in the nineteenth century is a different affair in respect of
the demands which it makes on the capacities and attention
of the community into which it is introduced. It is pri-
marily an affair of theoretical knowledge, backed by such
practical insight into its working conditions as may be neces-
sary to the installation of the mechanical equipment. In all
this there is little of an obscure, abstruse or difficult kind,
except for such detailed working out of technological ap-
plications of theory as call for the attention of expert special-
ists. The machine industry runs on certain broad proposi-
tions that are simple in themselves and have a very wide
application in detail processes, so that it lends itself to over-
sight and control by a relatively few experts. The workmen
employed need commonly not be specially trained, in any
corresponding degree. The special training required for
service as operative workmen in the common run of the
machine industries is very greatly less than the correspond-
ing training required to make an equally competent work-
man under the handicraft system. General information and
manual dexterity, together with some, relatively slight,
special habituation to the particular processes involved in
the given mechanical occupation, is all that is needed in this
way to make a very passable working force in the machine
industry.1
*Much has been said, commonly in an acrimonious tone, of the ex-
tremely mechanistic, monotonous, and stupid nature of the part taken
by the common workman in the machine industry. Not infrequently these
invectives reflect a degree of ignorance on the part of the speakers, and
the invective doubtless often runs near the limit of tolerance in over-
statement, but after all due allowance for exaggeration there still remains